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central authority, would not secure economic justice.
Some trades are in a much stronger bargaining position
than others. Coal and transport, for example, could
paralyse the national life, and could levy blackmail by
threatening to do so. On the other hand, such people as
school teachers, for example, could rouse very little terror
by the threat of a strike and would be in a very weak
bargaining position. Justice can never be secured by any
system of unrestrained force exercised by interested parties
in their own interests. For this reason the abolition of the
state, which the syndicalists seem to desire, would be a
measure not compatible with economic justice.
The tyranny of the employer, which at present robs the
greater part of most men's lives of all liberty and all
initiative, is unavoidable so long as the employer retains
the right of dismissal with consequent loss of pay. This
right is supposed to be essential in order that men may have
an incentive to work thoroughly. But as men grow more
civilized, incentives based on hope become increasingly
preferable to those that are based on fear. It would be far
better that men should be rewarded for working well than
that they should be punished for working badly. This
system is already in operation in the civil service, where
a man is only dismissed for some exceptional degree of vice
or virtue, such as murder or illegal abstention from it.
Sufficient pay to ensure a livelihood ought to be given to
every person who is willing to work, independently of the
question whether the particular work at which he is
skilled is wanted at the moment or not. If it is not wanted
some new trade which is wanted ought to be taught at the
public expense. Why, for example, should a hansom-cab